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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Algonkian. Blackfoot. To the "American Anthropologist" 
(vol. ix.) for August, 1896, Mr. G. B. Grinnell contributes a brief 
account of " Child-Birth among the Blackfeet " (pp. 286, 287). 
Points of interest are the prayers of the midwives and the painting 
of the new-born child red. — In the " Transactions of the Canadian 
Institute" (vol. v.) for October, 1896, besides a sketch of the 
"Blackfeet Language" (pp. 128-165), Rev. John Maclean has arti- 
cles treating of " The Gesture-Language of the Blackfeet " (pp. 44- 
48), and the " Picture- Writing of the Blackfeet" (pp. 1 14-120). 
Mr. Maclean gives details of gestures and adds: "Distinct from 
the gesture-language proper, there exist several methods of commu- 
nication, as by the arrangement of fires on the prairies in times of 
war, or when travelling, the various modes of the curling smoke 
being used to convey different messages, and piles of stones on the 
prairie marking distances, or indicating some notable event. The 
Indians' system of telegraphy includes different modes of riding on 
horseback, motions of blankets, and the use of looking-glasses." 
The main part of the article on " Picture-Writing " consists of the 
autobiography of "Many Shots," a Blackfoot, as pictured on the 
hide of a steer. The author remarks en passant : " An Indian can 
describe upon the ground with a piece of wood, as I have seen them 
do, the geographical features of the country and various routes." 

Micmac. In a "Melange of Micmac Notes," in the " Proc. Amer. 
Assoc. Adv. Sci." vol. xliv. (pp. 257, 258), Mr. Stansbury T. Hagar 
treats briefly of measures for canoes, counting, the sweat-house, the 
"song of need," the "dance of thanks," etc. 

Ojibwa. " Certain Shamanistic Ceremonies of the Ojibwas " is 
the title of a brief article by Harlan I. Smith in the "American 
Antiquarian" for September, 1896 (pp. 282-284). It d ea ^ s chiefly 
with "soul-catching" by the shamans of the Ojibwas of Saginaw 
Bay. In the "Proc. Am. Assoc. Adv. Sci." vol. xliv. (pp. 255, 256), 
Mr. Smith gives in abstract " An Ojibwa Transformation Tale," — 
the familiar legend of the Robin. 

Passamaquoddy. In the " National Geographical Magazine " (vol. 
viii.) for January, 1897 (pp. 16-24), Dr. A. S. Gatschet has an inter- 
esting essay entitled " All Around the Bay of Passamaquoddy, with 
the Interpretation of its Indian Names of Localities." Origins and 
meanings of some thirty place-names are given, the most noteworthy 
being: Norumbega (= Penobscot, nalamblgi; Passamaquoddy, nala- 
b/tgik, "still-water stretch") and Passamaquoddy ( = Passamaquoddy, 
peske'de'niakddi, " pollock plenty "). 
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Athapascan. Carrier. Rev. A. G. Morice, whose contributions 
to Tinne sociology and linguistics have been of such marked value, 
publishes in the " Transactions of the Canadian Institute " (vol. v.) 
for October, 1896 (pp. 1-36), " Three Carrier Myths," with notes 
and comments. These tales — "Pursued by the Mother's Head," 
"The Burning Down of a Country," and "Made Celestial" — are 
from the Carrier Indians of British Columbia, and though the Eng- 
lish version only is given, the statement of Father Morice, "I speak 
Carrier more fluently than English, or even my native French," 
shows that the translations can be relied upon as accurately render- 
ing the aboriginal thought-content. In the first myth figure a woman 
(killed by her husband after she has had connection with two ser- 
pents) and her two children, outcasts and wanderers ; while the 
conclusion is the familiar Athapascan deluge-myth. The pursuit of 
the children by the mother's head, and the casting of obstacles be- 
hind them, open the way to a wide field of comparisons. The second 
myth really tells how the woodpecker "got the end of his tail 
burned, so that it is to this day coal-colored." The third myth tells 
of a virgin who gave birth to four pups (three male, one female), 
who, after some adventures, were translated to the skies and became 
the group of Orion ; the old woman, who had caused them (for de- 
ceiving her) to go up into the sky, being also translated (by their 
mother) into the morning star. 

Navaho. In the " Land of Sunshine" (Los Angeles), vol. v. No. 5, 
October, 1896, Dr. Washington Matthews writes of "Songs of the 
Navahoes." 

British Columbia. In the " Bulletin of the American Geograph- 
ical Society" (vol. xxvii. 1896) Dr. F. Boas has a general article on 
" The Indians of British Columbia." 

Iroquoian. To the " Proc. of the Amer. Association " (vol. xliv.) 
Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt contributes (pp. 241-250) an interesting and 
valuable paper on "The Cosmogonic Gods of the Iroquois." 
Among the deities discussed — etymologies of their names being 
given — are Tha-ro"-hya-wa"-ko*, E-ya'-ta-he M '-tsik, Yoskeha', Ta- 
wiskara', Hi"-no n , Ra-wefi-ni'-yo'. Aataentsic (" she of the swar- 
thy body ") is interpreted as " the goddess of night and the earth ; " 
Yoskeha' (" dear little sprout "), as the god of life and growth ; 
Tawiskara' (" the ice one "), as the opponent of Yoskeha' ; Ra-we- 
fti'-yo' (" the great-voiced "), as the great god of thunder. In the 
same publication (p. 257) Rev. W. M. Beauchamp has an abstract 
of a paper on "An Iroquois Condolence." 

Kwakiutl. In the " Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie " 
(Bd. ix. 1896), Dr. F. Boas publishes (Suppl. pp. 1-9) some "Songs 
of the Kwakiutl Indians " of British Columbia. The texts (in 
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Kwakiutl) are given of two children's songs, three love-songs, a song 
for a game of cat's cradle, two prayers to the sun, and three war- 
songs. Of most of them the tunes also are given, as recorded by 
Prof. J. C. Fillmore on the phonograph, and by Dr. Boas as written 
down from the singing of the Indians themselves. — The " Sixth 
Report on the Indians of British Columbia " (Brit. Assoc, Liver- 
pool Meeting, 1 896), by Dr. Boas, is devoted chiefly to ethnographic 
and linguistic notes on the Kwakiutl (pp. 1-12, 17-18); shamans 
(texts and translations of five songs are given), birth-customs and 
superstitions, burial ceremonies and superstitions, games and folk-lore, 
being all briefly discusssed. — In a pamphlet of nine pages (Berlin, 
1896), entitled "Die Entwickelung der Geheimbunde der Kwakiutl- 
Indianer," the same authority treats of the origin and development 
of secret societies among these Indians. 

Northwest Coast. In the " American Antiquarian " (vol. xviii. 
1896) Mr. James Wickersh am writes briefly of "Some Northwest 
Burial Customs " (pp. 204-206) ; and in the same periodical (pp. 
274-276) Mr. James Deans tells "What Patlatches are" and 
"When Patlatchers are observed" (pp. 329-331). — In "Science" 
(n. s. vol. iv.) for July 24, 1896, Dr. F. Boas discusses (pp. 101- 
103) "The Decorative Art of the Indians of the North Pacific 
Coast," coming to the conclusion that "there are a great number 
of cases of decoration which cannot be considered totemistic, but 
which are either symbolic or suggested by the shape of the object 
to be decorated." 

Pueblos. Moki. The Snake Dance of the Moki is the subject 
of a brief article by C. Marsillon — " Les Indiens Moki et leur 
danse de serpent" — in "Nature" (Paris), vol. xxiv. (1896), pp. 387- 
391. — "The Ornithological Vocabulary of the Moki Indians," by 
Dr. E. A. Mearns, in the " American Anthropologist " (vol. ix.) for 
December, 1896 (pp. 391-403), is a most valuable and interesting 
contribution to the zoology of these Indians. The names of some 
225 species and varieties of birds in Moki are given, with the proper 
ornithological appellations and a few etymologies. A short vocab- 
ulary of general terms relating to bird life and nature is also in- 
cluded. Dr. Mearns remarks : " In the accompanying list I have 
included all species of Arizona birds for which I could obtain any 
name, although some of them were manifestly coined at the moment. 
The bird was invariably held in hand, or, whenever possible, shown 
to them alive, at the time its Moki appellation was transcribed." — 
Ethno-botany receives a noteworthy addition in the paper of Walter 
Hough, " The Hopi in Relation to their Plant Environment," in the 
same journal for February, 1897, pp. 33-43. Mr. Hough gives the 
Indian names and uses of 144 species of plants (" there are probably 
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not over 150 indigenous species in the environment"), distributed 
as follows: Agriculture and forage, 11; arts, 16; architecture, 4; 
domestic life, 10; dress and adornment, 6; folk-lore, 10; food, 40; 
medicine, 29 ; religion, 18. The following observation of the author 
is interesting : " There is quite a contrast between the vegetarian 
Hopi and the meat-eating tribes like the Apache and Navaho ; and 
the contrast extends to physique and character, to roving and seden- 
tary life, to agriculture and hunting, and to skill in the arts. This 
also points to the distinct origin of the Hopi under more favorable 
culture." — Another very valuable paper is that of Dr. J. W. Fewkes 
on "Tusayan Totemic Signatures" (illustrated), in the "American 
Anthropologist" for January, 1897 (pp. 1-11). Figures and explana- 
tions are given of 116 totemic signs ; and doubtless, as Dr. Fewkes 
suggests, new light will be thrown by these upon the pictographs 
of the region in question. This branch of the Shoshonean family 
seems to be vouchsafed increased and improved attention. (See 
Uto-Aztecan.) 

Tanoan. In the "Land of Sunshine" (vol. iv.) for May, 1896, 
Prof. J. C. Fillmore publishes "Two Tigua Folk-Songs" (illustrated). 

Zuhi. F. H. Cushing's " Outlines of Zufii Creation Myths " (see 
"Journal of American Folk-Lore," vol. ix. pp. 233-235), occupying 
pages 320-447 of the " Thirteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology," is by far the most valuable addition of the year to the 
literature of the Pueblos. — Of general interest are the following : 
S. D. Peet's "A Study of the High Cliff-Dwellings and Cave-Towns," 
in the "American Antiquarian" (vol. xviii. pp. 285-302); de Na- 
daillac's " Les Cliff-dwellers," in the " Revue des questions scien- 
tifiques" (Louvain), vol. x. (n. s.), 1896, pp. 353-414; Peet's "Early 
American Explorations among the Pueblos," in the "American 
Antiquarian," vol. xviii. (1896), pp. 228-245 ; and "The Stone Idols 
of New Mexico ; a description of those belonging to the Historical 
Society" (Santa F6, 1896), a pamphlet of 12 pages. — A paper of 
great value is Mr. F. W. Hodge's " Pueblo Indian Clans " in the 
"American Anthropologist" for October, 1896 (pp. 345-352), re- 
plete with details of interest. The names and distribution of the 
various clans are given in alphabetical as well as tabular form. 
The number of persons to a clan is stated to average as follows : 
Tewa, 12.9; San Juan, 2477; Santa Clara, 15; San Ildefonso, 5.1; 
Nambe, 7.18; Tesuque, 22.75; Hano, 20.12; Zuni, 124.69; Jemez, 
38.9: Sia, 6.62; San Felipe, 25.18; Cochiti, 6.15; Santa Ana, 
36.14; Acoma, 40.43 ; Laguna, 63.5 (average of Keres, 31.07). 

Salishan. In the "Bulletin of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History" (vol. viii.) for November 20, 1896, Mr. James Teit 
publishes, edited by Dr. Boas, " A Rock-Painting of the Thompson 
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River Indians, British Columbia." This pictographic record is of 
great value : " According to the custom of the Thompson River 
Indians, who form a branch of the Salishan family, girls on reaching 
maturity must retire to the hills, where they undergo a long cere- 
mony of purification, and make offerings to secure good luck. At 
the end of this period they record their offerings and the ceremonies 
that they have performed on a boulder." Such a rock-painting is 
here discussed. 

Siouan. Two notable contributions to the literature of the 
Siouan tribes are Miss Alice Fletcher's elaborate essay on "The 
Sacred Pole of the Omaha Tribe," in the "Proceedings of the Amer. 
Assoc. Adv. Sci." (vol. xliv. pp. 270-280), and the late Rev. J. Owen 
Dorsey's account of " Omaha Dwellings, Furniture, and Imple- 
ments," forming pages 262-288 of the "Thirteenth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology." 

Tanoan. See Pueblos. 

Tarascan. In the " American Anthropologist " (vol. x.) for 
February, 1897, Prof. Frederick Starr discusses some "Stone Images 
from Tarascan Territory, Mexico" (pp. 45-47), pointing out the 
"occurrence in Tarascan territory of stone figures with upraised 
faces, of the same type as the Tennessee figures " (given in Thrus- 
ton's " Antiquities of Tennessee "). The upturned face, Professor 
Starr inclines to think, indicates adoration. — A notable addition to 
Tarascan literature is : "de la Grasserie, Raoul et Nicolas Leon. 
Langue Tarasque : grammaire, dictionnaire, textes" (Paris, 1896, 
293 pp.). 

Tlinkit. A work of general interest is : Knapp, Frances, and 
Reta L. Childe, "Thlinkets of Southeastern Alaska" (Chicago, 
1896, 197 pp.). 

Tsimshian. In his "Sixth Report on the Indians of British 
Columbia," B. A. A. S., 1896), Dr. F. Boas has a few notes (pp. 12- 
14) on the "Houses of the Tsimshian and Niska' Indians." 

Uto-Aztecan. Mexico. Among the articles of general interest 
may be mentioned : Opel's " Die altmexikanischen Mosaiken," in 
"Globus" (vol. lxx. pp. 4-13); Hartman's " Indianer i nordvestra 
Mexiko," in "Ymer" (Stockholm), 1895-96, pp. 272-290; and 
Seler's " Gotzendienerei in den heutigen Indianern Mexikos," in 
the "Internat. Arch. f. Ethnographie," Bd. ix. (1896), pp. 367-370. 
Not much can be said for the article of E. Beauvois, " Pratiques et 
institutions religieuses d'origine chretienne chez les M6xicains du 
moyen age," in the " Revue des questions scientifiques " (Louvain), 
vol. x. (2. s.), 1896, pp. 166-21 1. — By far the most valuable publica- 
tion of the past year is the Due de Loubat's edition of the Vatican 
Codex, "Codice Messicano. No. 3773" (Roma, 1896). 
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Ute. In the "Popular Science Monthly" (vol. 1.) for December, 
1896 (pp. 201-214), Mabel L. Miller writes of "The So-called Cali- 
fornia ' Diggers,' " treating of manners and customs, industries, 
implements, marriage, childbirth, sweat-dances, medicine, religion, 
burial customs, legends, etc. Interesting is the myth of the dead 
pine-tree in Homer Lake that turns around once every year " when 
a great water spirit imprisoned in its base raises its head to take a 
look at the world." — In the "American Anthropologist" (vol. ix.) 
for July, 1896 (pp. 237-244), Mr. Verner Z. Reed describes in detail 
"The Ute Bear Dance," the chief social affair of these Indians. 
The author "attended and participated in the annual Bear Dance of 
the Ute Indians, held in March, 1 893, by the Southern Ute tribe in 
their reservation in Colorado." The article is illustrated with sev- 
eral reproductions of photographs. 

Zuni. See Pueblos. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Maya. In "Globus" (vol. lxx. 1896, pp. 37-39), E. Forstemann 
writes briefly of "Neue Mayaforschungen." — A very important 
volume for the student of Mayan linguistics and folk-lore is Dr. 
Otto Stoll's "Die Sprache der Ke'kchi Indianer" (Leipzig, 1896, 
viii-221 pp.), which forms the second part of his work on the Maya 
languages of the Pokom group. 

Nicaragua. In the "American Antiquarian" (vol. xviii. 1896), 
Mr. John Crawford publishes (pp. 269-273), " A Story of the Ame- 
rique Indians of Nicaragua." 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Araucanian. Dr. Rodolfo Lenz continues the publication of 
his valuable and interesting " Estudios Araucanos," appearing 
originally in the "Anales de la Universidad de Chile." No. 4, 
"Trozos minores en Picunche i Huilliche" (Santiago, 1896, pp. 117- 
126), consists of an account of the "Threshing Festival" of the 
Indians of Collipulli, told in the Picunche dialect with translation ; a 
historical episode of the War of Independence, told in the Huilliche 
dialect of Osorno, with translation ; an account of the eruption of 
the volcano Calbuco, told in the Huilliche dialect, with translation ; 
"The Arrival of the Stranger;" and the "Song of the Drunken 
Man," in the Huilliche dialect, with translation. It would seem that 
these festivals were wont to be accompanied with sexual orgies, and 
the threshing song hardly bears translation. No. 5, " Dialogos en 
Dialecto Pehuenche Chileflo" (Santiago, 1896, pp. 127-175), is made 
up of 345 sentences in Pehuenche, with translation into the Spanish, 
the report of a conversation with an Indian named Calvun in Febru- 
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ary, 1896. No. 6, " Cuentos Araucanos referidos por el Indio Cal- 
vun" (Santiago, 1896, pp. 177-219), contains thirteen animal tales in 
Pehuenche and Spanish, with explanatory notes : " The Vulture," 
"The Vulture and the Fox," "The Fox and the Hornet," "The 
Fox and the Tiger," "The Fox and the Thrush," "The Bird called 
'Caminante,' " "The Fox, Lion, and Armadillo," "The Free Colt 
and the Mule," "The Golden Chicken," "The Tiger and the Fox." — 
Perhaps the most interesting of all Dr. Lenz's publications is his 
" Araukanische Marchen und Erzahlungen, mitgeteilt von Segundo 
Jara" (Kalvun), Valparaiso, 1896, 72 pp. 8°. After a general 
ethnographic introduction come : Mythologic Tales (pp. 1 5-36) ; 
Animal Tales (pp. 37-47) ; Tales of European Origin (pp. 48-57) ; 
various stories and tales (pp. 58-65) ; The Song of Marifiamko (p. 
65) ; and The Woman's Song (pp. 65, 66). The Spanish-Indian ver- 
sion (No. 6) must be referred to constantly, since, in the German 
collection, no Indian texts are given. Though the mythological tales 
are of pure Araucanian origin, and some of them quite old, they all 
bear more or less evidence of the Spanish Conquest and its results. 
The animal tales exhibit the usual transference of men's actions and 
passions to the lower creation. The two tales of European origin, 
" The Three Sisters " and " The Three Brothers," date from per- 
haps the last century, told probably by some Spanish soldier to his 
Indian wife. 

Argentine, etc. J. B. Ambrosetti continues his studies of the 
aborigines of the Argentine Republic. In " Globus " (vol. lxix. 
1896) he discusses (pp. 155-158) the " Grottenbilder (Cave Pictures) 
of Cara-huasi." — Another useful paper is the study of the serpent 
symbol on Calchaqui burial pottery, — " El simbolo de la serpiente 
en laalfareria funeraria de la region Calchaqui " (Buenos Aires, 1896, 
14 pp.). — "The Tiger Indian " (" La legenda del Yaguarete\Aba," 
Buenos Aires, 1896, 16 pp.), of which another account — " Yaguarete- 
Aba. Der Werwolfglauben be iden sudamerikanischen Indianer" 
— appears in "Globus" (vol. lxx 1896, p. 272), is an interesting 
contribution to werwolf-literature. — In linguistics Ambrosetti pub- 
lishes an account of the languages of the Kaingangue group, — 
" Studio de las lenguas del grupo Kaingangue (Parana)," Buenos 
Aires, 1896, 52 pp. — In the "Archivio per l'Antropologia " (vol. 
xxvi. 1896) Prof. Paolo Mantegazza discusses (pp. 61-68), under the 
title, " Gli Indiani Calchaqui e le ultime scoperte etnologiche dell' 
Ambrosetti nell' Alto Parana e nella Provincia di Salta, Republica 
Argentina," Ambrosetti's latest discoveries. — A general work of 
some pretensions is D. Granada's " Resefia historico descriptiva de 
antiquas y modernas supersticiones del Rio de la Plata " (Montevideo, 
1896, 500 pp. 8°), an account of ancient and modern superstitions 
of the Rio de la Plata. 
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Brazil and Guiana. In the " Mem. Soc. Geog. Ital." (Roma), 
vol. vi. (1896), G. Boggiani publishes (pp. 237-293) a study of the 
Caduvei of the Matto Grosso, — "I Caduvei : studio intorno ad una 
tribu indigena dell' Alto Paraguay nel Matto Grosso (Brasile)." — 
As a reprint from the " Revue de Linguistique " appears an account 
of the Galibis, with a vocabulary of their language, — " Biet, Antoine. 
Les Galibis. Tableau veritable de leurs moeurs, avec un vocab- 
ulaire de leur langue. Revu et publie par Aristide Marre " (Paris, 
1896, no pp.). 

Peru. Peruvian mythology and folk-lore receive a considerable 
addition to their literature in F. Diune's " L£gendes peruviennes " 
(Tours, 1896, 107 pp.). 

GENERAL. 

Archaeology and History. In the "Parkman Club Publica- 
tions," No. 4 (Milwaukee, 1896), Mr. F. T. Terry has an article (pp. 
59-82), "The Aborigines of the Northwest: a Glance into the 
Remote Past." — Prof. John Campbell's " Aboriginal American In- 
scriptions in Phonetic Characters," in the "Transactions of the 
Canadian Institute" (vol. v. 1896, pp., 53-63), is another of this 
author's fanciful creations. 

Arts and Inventions. The following articles are all careful 
studies of great interest and value : Fowke, G., " Stone Art " (" Rep. 
Bur. Ethnol." xiii. pp. 57-178); Mason, O. T, "Primitive Travel 
and Transportation" ("Rep. U. S. Nat. Mus." 1894), Washington, 
1896, pp. 237-293); McGuire, J. D., "A Study of the Primitive 
Method of Drilling " (Ibid. pp. 623-676). 

Ethno-botany. In the "American Journal of Pharmacy" (vol. 
lxvii. 1896), V. Havard has a brief account of "Drink Plants of the 
North American Indians " (pp. 265-268). 

Ethnography, Ethnology, Sociology. A book of great inter- 
est and permanent value to the folk-lorist is Ernst Grosse's " Die 
Formen der Familie und die Formen der Wirthschaft (Leipzig, 1 896, 
vi-245 pp. 8°)." — Useful also is the following : " Untrodden Fields 
of Anthropology: observations on the esoteric manners and customs 
of semi-civilized peoples, being a record by a French army surgeon 
of thirty years' experience in Asia, Africa, and America" (Paris, 
1 896, 2 vols.). 

Games. In an article " On American Lot-games as Evidence of 
Asiatic Intercourse before the Time of Columbus," in the "Intern. 
Arch. f. Ethnogr." (vol. ix. 1896), Dr. E. B. Tylor enters (pp. 55- 
6j) upon a by no means successful attempt to use patolli and kin- 
dred games as evidence of the Asiatic origin of certain aspects of 
American Indian culture. 
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Medicine. In the " American Antiquarian " (vol. xviii.) for 
September-October, 1896, Mr. J. H. McCormick discusses "The 
Psychological Development of Medicine." 

Songs, etc. In the " Proc. Amer. Assoc. Adv. Sci." (vol. xliv.), 
Miss Alice Fletcher has (pp. 281-284) a brief general article on 
" Indian Songs and Music. 

Symbolism. In the "American Antiquarian" (vol. xviii. 1896), 
Rev. S. D. Peet treats of " Astronomical Symbols in America " (pp. 
174-189). — To the "Proceedings of the American Association" 
(vol. xiv.), Prof. F. W. Putnam and Mr. C. C. Willoughby contribute 
a detailed and illustrated (pp. 302-322) paper on "Symbolism in 
Ancient American Art." — In the " American Anthropologist " 
(vol. x.) for February, 1897, Mr. F. S. Dellenbaugh discusses (pp. 
48-53) "Death-Masks in Ancient American Pottery." 

The year 1 896 will be notable, in the history of the literature of 
American Folk-Lore and Mythology, for the appearance of the third 
thoroughly revised edition (Philadelphia, 1896. 11, 13-360 pp. 8vo) 
of Dr. D. G. Brinton's " The Myths of the New World. A Treatise 
on the Symbolism and Mythology of the Red Race of America," — 
a work that has long been and always will be a standard and inspir- 
ing book. 

A. R C. 



